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Today is April 24, 2019. This is an interview with Janis Ramquist, lobbyist, 
advocate, educator, and yoga instructor. This interview is being conducted for the 
North Carolina State Archives “She Changed the World” oral history project. The 
interviewer is Ellen Brooks. Great. So, we’ ll just get started with where and when 
you were born, please. 


I was born in San Francisco in 1947. 

And can you tell me a little bit about yourself growing up, and your upbringing? 
Uh, I grew up in Sacramento, in a middle-class family. My father worked, he was, 
uh, in the union, a sheet metal factory worker, and my mom stayed home. So, it 
was a pretty standard 1950s, ‘60s, in California. 

Mm-hm. Did you have siblings? 


A younger sister. 


Okay. So, what does that kind of mean, generally, like—like, what’s a standard 
1950s upbringing in California? [laughs] 


Well, mom stayed home, dad worked, kids went to school, we walked to school, 
um, kids played outside, different from now. Um, we’d play hide and seek, and— 
and roller-skate, and bike ride, and, you know, just I think a nicer childhood, 
probably, than now. 


Yeah. 

More social, more outdoors. [both laugh] 

Um, what were you like in terms of school and being a student? 

I was very shy, and a B student. I worked hard in school. Looking back, I think I 
probably had a learning disability, reading, because I struggled, I can remember 
struggling in the second grade. Um, so, I wasn’t an outstanding student, wasn’t 
president of my class, or cheerleader [laughs], or any of that sort of thing. Just a 


quiet kid. 


Did—was there anything that you were really passionate about when you were 
younger, like any extra activities or hobbies? 
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Uh, I loved roller-skating, loved being outside, loved bike riding, playing jacks. I 
remember sitting on the cement porch in the hot summer, playing jacks with kids. 
Played with dolls. My dad built a playhouse in the backyard for—for playing with 
dolls and dishes and so forth. Um, high school, nothing really outstanding. I was 
very passionate about unfairness, and I look back and when I was a freshman in 
high school the home ec. teacher wouldn’t allow me to make a dress in wool. She 
insisted on cotton. Well, I—I learned to sew from my mother, so I was really 
peeved about that. And then, she would leave the classroom and say, “If you have 
any questions, ask Janis.” [laughs] So I went to the counselor and complained, 
and so they allowed me to get credit and just come to school late. It was first 
period. So, I stood up for myself, but looking back, I was surprised because I was 
really shy, but if there was some kind of injustice, I would overcome that and 
speak my mind. 


Yeah, that’s really surprising. I feel like especially as a kid and then a teenager 
it’s hard to stand up to adults especially. 


Yeah, I was—it seemed normal at the time, because my dad was in the union, and 
he was very active. We talked about politics at home all the time, and so I guess 
that’s where it came from. 


Mm-hm. Did your mom have a lot of opinions, too? Did she— 
Oh, yeah, yeah. 
She was in those conversations? 


Mm-hm. I remember going to my grandparents’, and my grandfather and uncles 
and my dad would, you know, rant and rave about politics, and, uh, my 
grandmother didn’t engage in that, but my mom had opinions. But it was the men 
that was doing the arguing. And since, I think, I was kind of the boy in the family, 
the oldest child, so I engaged as I got older. 


Mm-hm. [laughs] Um, so, that was high school, right, and your kind of formative 
years. While you were younger and through high school, did you have a job? Did 
you work at all when you were younger? 


Babysitting. Um, and, of course, I had chores. I mowed the lawn, and, uh, one 
Christmas I worked in a store. I think I was—I must’ve been sixteen, ‘cause I 
drove myself. And I volunteered as a candy striper in the hospital nearby, um, I 
haven’t thought about those years. We’d spend a lot of time with family, we’d go 
on the weekends to San Francisco or Bay Area and visit family, so I spent time 
with my cousins. 
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Do you have a big extended family? 

I had, like, forty first cousins on either side. 

That’s a lot. 

Yeah. [both laugh] 

Not so many now. 

But you were relatively close with all of that family when you were younger? 
Mm-mm. Yeah. 


Yeah. That’s neat. Do you remember, um, when you were working, like, when 
you worked for Christmas and babysitting, do you remember your first kind of 
realizations that you needed to make money, or you were supposed to make 
money, or anything like that? Kind of your relationship with income? 


Oh, um, yeah. We were—I was expected to make my own money for any 
spending out of the usual, I mean, that was just what you did. So, and I expected 
to go to college and be a teacher because girls were either teachers or nurses, and 
so, and I like kids. I also volunteered, uh, and taught Bible school at my church. I 
haven’t thought about these years. [laughs] I’m struggling. 


No, not at all, no. I—it’s a long time ago. 
Yeah. 


Um, but I think that’s really interesting because, um, I guess I’m always interested 
in how folks of your generation, so, I—it was kind of ingrained that women were 
teachers, nurses, or homemakers, those were kind of your options. Do you 
remember realizing that at any point in time, and thinking like, Why is that, or can 
I do something else? Or was it just kind of, like, that’s the way it is, and that’s the 
way it’s gonna be? 


That was the—that’s the way it is. I had one teacher, said I was very good with 
the microscope, uh, science teacher, and, you know, encouraged me to think about 
doing something there. But I had no models, you know, I had no idea what that 
would be like. And that wasn’t a great interest to me anyway. I liked kids, so. 


Yeah, yeah, I think that makes sense, too, if one of those things seemed to fit with 
your general interest, or you’re, like—oh, well, teaching sounds like a thing I 
actually want to do. Um, so it kind of makes sense that you followed that—that 
path. Um, and so then, so that’s what you went to college for? 
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Well, yes. And I did take—I did wonder about what I should do, and I went to 
the—this was some time in junior, senior year—went for a—some kind of 
standardized test, you know, career test, and it came up teaching, but I look back 
now and I wonder how biased—gender-biased it was. 


Right. Like, did they— 
Counseling also came up. 
Okay, yeah. 


But my parents didn’t have unlimited funds, you know we went—I went to the 
junior college, and then to this local state coll—uh, university now and it 
wasn’t—there was no idea about where am I gonna apply to college, it was, you 
know, it had to be some place where I could live at home. But I did end up getting 
married my first year of college, and that created a whole other—and I got 
pregnant right away, so. I didn’t have a normal college experience. I had a 
toddler, so I have no friends from college, ‘cause I just went to classes and came 
home. 


Yeah. So, you were juggling kind of that family, home life, and then your 
education all at the same time when you’re relatively young. 


Yeah. I was very determined to finish school. And so, I did that, put my husband 
through college and medical school and so forth. So, it was, um, it was a struggle, 
I mean, I was just—had to be terribly determined to meet my goals. 


So, it—I mean, we had fun, we did some other things, went to concerts and so 
forth, but, you know, had to be very disciplined. 


Do you remember, or do you know where that determination came from, that 
motivation? 


Um, my family are all Scandinavians, and there’s just a real strong work ethic, 
you know, just like there’s a very strong, your house is gonna be clean, you know, 
certain values, that I didn’t realize were different from other—growing up—other 
experiences. Um, I guess it was that, and maybe it’s just innate—innate 
determination. 


Did—was there anything that was like, um, like class related, in terms of like, you 
need to get your degree in order to— 
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Right, yes, ‘cause I was, uh, second, uh, cousin to finish college, and most of my 
cousins did not finish college. But my parents had pretty high expectations of me, 
I guess, too. 


Um, and if you—feel free to skip this question if you’d like, but I’m just curious 
about how you and your husband met. 


We met at a teenage fair and started dating then. Uh, as it turned out I went to 
high school—we went to the same high school, but the high school was large, 
2,000 people, or 2,400, I guess, so I didn’t know him in high school. I knew his 
brother. He was in my same class, but, um, Neil was a year ahead. 


Great. Um, so you said you went to junior college and then you went to a state 
school, um, finished that up—was your degree in education? 


Uh, California, you have to have a fifth year for—to be a teacher, and so I 
majored in social sciences, with a strong emphasis in psychology and history, 
anthropology. 


And then, did you—was there a plan after that? I mean, you already have a 
family, and your husband’s going to school. 


I would teach, put him through school, and so we had—my oldest child is fifty- 
two, and eleven years later I had Katrina, and then Eric two years later. 


Okay. 
So, you know, that in-between time was just getting through school and finishing. 
And do you remember your first, uh, teaching gig? 


It was in a Catholic school. I did substitute teaching for a while, and so I taught in 
a Catholic school for three years, and then, uh, four years in public school. 


Okay. Um, any first impressions of that as a career? In terms of— 


Oh, I loved teaching. I was tired after seven years, I was ready to quit. I thought I 
would go back, but I—I didn’t. I got divorced, and I was doing volunteer 
lobbying for the League of Women Voters. And that’s what got me started on my 
path. Um, I was really passionate about the Equal Rights Amendment, real aware 
of, uh, biases, you know, uh, discrepancies between genders. Pay, and just 
treatment, and, you know, the principals were men, and, uh, the—just patronizing 
and always being on guard for sexual advances. 


Hm. 
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Which was pretty frequent. 

And those were things you experienced while you were teaching? 

Mm-hm. 

In those seven years. Um, what—what was it that you liked about teaching? 
The kids. 

Yeah. 


Yeah. And, uh, just the challenge of, uh, what worked best. I did—uh, I measured 
my own achievement by—we had a standardized test at the beginning of the year 
and the end of the year, and I took those scores and—to measure my achievement 
of how well the students did, and on average, uh, they grew more than two years 
of all the subjects and so forth. 


So that was my challenge of getting better and using different tools and so forth. 
By the seventh year, I felt I—you know, the last two years I had it really, uh, 
figured out, and it was beginning to be a little bit boring, so I probably would’ ve 
needed to change somehow, but, um, I individualized, so that’s why the kids 
grew. I—there were a lot of kids, uh, in that school that were below grade level. 
So, it’s easier to get growth out of those kids if you know how to teach, than if 
they were on, you know, on grade level, then you can expect they would grow a 
year, but. 


Did you have a specific subject, or was it a grade? 


Self—self-contained classroom, which also made it so I could pull kids, uh, aside, 
and do extra work with them. And they were all, you know, I set up an 
organization so that kids knew where to get their materials, and they would test 
themselves, and then they would have little mini-tests all the way along to go to 
then the next level, and I had a teacher assistant half the day, so it was really a 
good system. 


And which grades was this? 
Fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 


Okay. Um, and then, so, can you tell me a little bit about when and how your 
move to North Carolina fits in? Were you anywhere else before? 


No, I was in the Sacramento area, and my husband got a residency at Bowman 
Gray in Winston-Salem, so we moved, and I was—had my last two kids here, in 
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Winston-Salem. And, you know, my friends were, Go to North Carolina and get 
ERA [Equal Rights Amendment] ratified. So, I asked what was the best 
organization, you know with—we met medical people right away, and I guess I 
got involved in the Democratic Party some, too. Anyway, and they said, The 
League was the best. So, they were my mentors. And, um, I can remember having 
my first—I was asked to be chair of the ERA Committee and I remember being 
nervous about having, like, six women to my house for a meeting that I was 
supposed to chair. [both laugh] So, that’s where I was forty years ago, you know, 
and because of my desire to make a difference, um, it pushed me to just overcome 
shyness, and a lot of things that were—were hard for me. One person that was 
really important to me in my childhood was my godmother, and she loved to 
garden, and she’d say, “You always leave a garden better than how you found it,” 
and that to me means life, too. That’s kinda my touchstone of—Am I making 
improvement wherever I am? 


Mm-hm. 
And that—so, that’s kind of—I think of that. 


Yeah. So, you had gotten involved with, um, the ERA—you’ve—prior, like, 
while you were in California. 


Well, no, because it passed, you know— 


It had passed. So, you had—but you had friends who were political who were 
saying— 


No, we were just aware. And, you know, everybody—we had voted. Um, oh, I 
did go out on strike in California as a teacher, for pay increase, and it lasted—like, 
the school board gave me it by ten-thirty that morning. [both laugh] It was very 
effective, it was in a small school district, and, um, we called all the subs, and 
they didn’t come in, so. 


That’s great, yeah. 


Yeah, it was—it was good. So, I learned a lot going through that process and 
being a part of the teachers’ association. 


So, I guess I was—maybe I misunderstood. You said when you went to North 
Carolina— [both talking at once] 


Oh, I was— 
—your friends were like, “Pass the ERA there.” 


in California, but it was just— 
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Yeah, so you were just aware of it— 
Yeah. 
—and how important it was. 


Yeah, California’s, you know, there’s not a lot that needs to—a huge change in 
direction, so I was considered a political missionary, moving here. [laughs] 


Gotcha, gotcha. 


And so, you know, I learned a whole—a lot with the League and started coming 
down with a friend to lobby for the Equal Rights Amendment, and then we moved 
to Cary, and by then I was on the State Board of the League, and vice president 
for legislation, and so part of that—well, director first of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, um, position on the board, and the League started a business council 
for the ERA. And we went to top businesspeople and asked them to join a 
business council, and that—that was effective. We were three votes short in the 
Senate, and we picked up two—two votes through the council. But, not the third 
one, so. 


Oh. Can I—can we pause for a minute, and can we close that window? 
Yeah. 


Don’t forget you’re attached. Oh, I’m sure he—think he stopped as soon as we 
said that, but just in case, just, I mean, I know there’lI still be some bleed[?] but— 


[inaudible] 
[laughs] 
He’s paused. 


Thanks. I know it can get a, uh, a little warm, so just. Okay. Did we pause? All 
right. Okay. 


Okay? 
Yep. Um, sorry for that interruption. Um, so, you got—it sounds like you kind of 


hit the ground running and you got active right away. Were you—were you 
planning on teaching in North Carolina? 
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I thought I might after the kids were grown. 
Got it. 


But, um, I didn’t. When I divorced, I had been lobbying already for the League, 
and we got some major legislation passed when the ERA, uh, failed. Then I 
focused on women’s issues and, you know, several marital property and pensions 
part of divorce, and tenancy by the entirety, so women always had, uh, were on 
the titles of their—of the house, because if it was just in the man’s name, she 
didn’t get a part of it for—during divorce. Which was kind of ironic, I didn’t think 
I was gonna end up getting divorced, but I did. [both laugh] 


Several of those bills were helpful to me. Um, so, and I learned to—lobbying, of 
course, that was the prior generation, mostly, they were older than I was, and um, 
I didn’t lobby on equal ground with men. It wasn’t—it was very difficult, um, 
and—but at the same time, men were—would be kind of protective about women, 
so I could play a role and get things done, and that was in that way, but it wasn’t 
on par. And so, when I—like when I divorced, I went to talk to different senators 
who’ve been—were nice, and helped some bills, and was told by one, “Well, 
you’re pretty, you’ll get married again.” You know, and it was, like, he was being 
sincere, but it was so, you know, just really demeaning. 


Did you, um, so can you talk a little more about what you mean when you weren’t 
on par with the male lobbyists, and how it was different for you? 


Well— 
Besides enduring demeaning comments? 


Uh, first of all, I was the first woman to work as a contract lobbyist. There were 
very few women lobbyists, and all of them worked for a law firm, or the Nurses 
Association or so forth. So, I was competing with male lobbyists, and just the 
general belief that men can do better, I mean, it was so pervasive, that men would 
be more successful than women. 


And some time during that, um, I realized that to be successful, I had to kind of 
make a conscious choice of, Do I wanna be successful, or do I want to be liked. 
And I chose successful, and I got major legislation passed. But there was no peer 
feeling among, you know, with the men. 


How did you make that choice? The—between being successful and being liked? 
What was your thought process there? 
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Uh, I just—you know, I was—it was a very conscious choice. You know, that I 
was, you know, most of the lobbyists were business, I’m working for the 
underdog, and so I would play the men’s game. I stepped out of being a woman, 
and, you know, went for the jugular. And I, you know, at times I’d lobby against 
nineteen insurance medical groups, and then there was me, trying to get a 
managed care, and—and get a provision in what I was pushing for, and then 
Governor Easley took it as his own bill, and I got the provisions in that I wanted 
to increase the scope of practice of optometrists and nurse anesthetists. And did it 
against nineteen lobbyists just by persistently talking, and that always amazed me 
that the lobbyists would sit around talking to each other, and I was going door to 
door talking to legislators who, like, were going to vote. [laughs] So— 


That was your strategy. Talk to the people. [both laugh] 
I worked harder. 


Yeah. Can you, um, talk a little bit about what it means to be a lobbyist and just 
generally what your job description would be? 


Uh, it’s basically a teacher. You’re, uh, simplifying sometimes very complicated 
ideas down to a one-page sheet of the highlights of why legislators would want to 
do this, you know, whatever it is. And so, you need to teach enough about the 
subject for them to get the highlights in a very short period of time. There’s a 
bridge across Lane Street, and I did a lot of lobbying just walking legislators, 
[laughs] walking back and forth on that bridge and talking that length of the walk 
to get_to get votes. 


Like an elevator pitch type of— 
Right. 


Get ‘em involved. So, organizations who had some kind of stake in the legislation 
that was on the table, they would hire you to— 


Mm-hm. 
Prove their side, essentially— 
Right. 


—to these legislators. So, you—and so, when you say you were a contract 
lobbyist, different organizations would hire you? 


Yeah, I would represent maybe five different organizations, varied time to time. 


Nonprofits, mostly, um, and I— uh, when I first started lobbying, I worked for 
Zeb Alley, uh, who’s a lawyer, had been a legislator, and he had hired a young 
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lawyer also. This is an example of the sexist kinda stuff that went on. Harry 
would come to me and ask me to explain a bill to him, then he would go in and 
tell Zeb what the bill was about. I finally caught on to what was going on, but Zeb 
would—he wouldn’t ask me. I was not a lawyer, but I knew— I knew what the 
bill was. I knew the subject and the implications. And so, that’s just—and he 
made a pass at me, and I—you know, he was never gonna pay. I had lobbying 
experience, and got paid very littlkh— 


—and realized if I continued to work with men, I wouldn’t get fair pay, and I’d be 
better off just going out on my own, which is really hard. It’s hard to continually 
look for a job, basically looking for clients, and um, so you’re selling yourself, but 
you’re also having to do the work of the legislature at the same time. 


Mm-hm. Did you have any role models, or, um, folks to kind of mentor you in 
that? 


Uh—TI had role models, strong women. I mean, my grandmother at nineteen went 
to North Dakota and homesteaded with her female cousin, and, you know, I just— 
there were strong women in my family, and my godmother. And then the other 
women around me, I realized that most of the women leaders in the board, on the 
League Board, had gone to all-female schools. I was the only one that had gone to 
a co-ed school. So— 

College, or— 

College. 

College, yeah. 


So that kind of struck me as—is that what it takes most of the time for women to 
become leaders, is to be—to go to a girls’ school. 


Mm-hm. 
Um, what was your question again? I’ve got—wandered off. 


If you had, um, mentors or someone to kind of show you the ropes in terms of 
selling— 


Not to lobby, I mean, there weren’t any women lobbyists. I had, uh, Martha 
McKay, Beth McAllister, and, um, Jeanette Hyde were women a little bit older 


than me, and they had leadership roles within the Democratic Party. 


Mm-hm. 
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And, um, Betty McCain, also. So I had, you know, I had roles of strong women, 
but I remember very consciously thinking—this was early, when I started coming 
down to lobby for the Equal Rights Amendment, you know, What does a woman 
lobbyist—what is that person? And so, I would act that way, what I thought 
would be successful, but, you know, you had to be feminine and witty and treat 
sexual advancements like they were teasing you so that that would stop that. I 
mean, there’s a whole package of things that I learned in the first few years. I 
wouldn’t have survived if I hadn’t learned those quickly. And so, I just made it up 
in my head, and I behaved that way until it became familiar and easy, and I could 
walk into the building and become that person, step out of my shyness and go 
forward. 


Mm-hm. Did you ever, um—lI don’t know how to phrase this in a way that’s not 
like a leading question, um, I don’t want to assume that I know what was going on 
in your head, but at some point it seems like you have to put your cause—like, 
let’s say the Equal Rights Amendment—ahead of your values as an individual, 
almost like you—you consciously have to shut down part of your personality in 
order to be successful. So— 


Right. Yes. 
For the cause. 


It was at personal harm to me in a lot of ways, to put myself out like that, because 
it wasn’t a native way of being. But I just felt driven, and I don’t really know 
where it came from, to fix injustices, you know. I worked on tax fairness a lot 
within the League. There’s a lot of—more issues than we can even address— 
phosphate ban, organized Homemakers for Phosphate Ban, because they were 
hiding behind detergents. And I would team up—I teamed up a lot on 
environment with Bill Pullman, who lobbied for the Sierra Club at the time, and I 
would play bad cop, and he was playing good cop. [both laugh] And I remember, 
you know, on the phosphate ban, we were out socializing with legislators—I was 
dancing with, uh, a lobbyist for the—against—oh, this wasn’t phosphate, it was, 
uh, workers’ right to know chemical, you know, labeling of chemicals for 
workers— 


—and the lobbyist says, “Well, you wanna show you’re—you know, you wanna 
come back with some bill, you know, why don’t you compromise?” And I said, 
“That’s worse than having no bill, is for people to think they’ve gotten something 
in a bill that they haven’t.” And so, we had a great—Harry Payne was the lobbyist 
for that—uh, was the legislator for that bill, and I said, you know, “Don’t do it, 
it’s better not to have a bill,” and so he just sat on it, and then the chemical folks 
caved, and we got the bill passed. But it’s that kind of hard—you know, which is 
not—it’s not a comfortable way to be in conflict, always. But it was not, I mean, it 
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was still pleasant back then. Now it’s just really nasty. It’s the culture of the 
legislature, it’s really changed. Um, people are polite, but, um, it’s just a different, 
different feeling. There was still, even though I was adversarial with several 
lobbyists, um, well, I actually— the question was, Do I want to be liked or 
respected, not successful. And I chose respected, and I did gain that respect. 


Was there—so was—it wasn’t on the table that you could possibly be both? That 
wasn’t an option? 


Uh, it might have been. It turned out to be, yes, both, but I had to make that 
decision to go that extra step to get things done. 


Mm-hm. So, in these circumstances when you’re kind of, you know, you have to 
push yourself to the side, or you have to kind of—it sounds like you did a lot of 
acting, like you were—you put on like a certain face, a certain outfit, to be, like, a 
successful lobbyist. 


An attitude. 

Mm. Okay. Yeah. 

To be able to, you know, have an attitude that I matter. 

And what was it like coming home and kind of putting that attitude down and— 


Well, I was coming home to children. And half—half of the years. So, it was, 
like, different. 


‘Cause you were— 


I was—I was always on for somebody. I didn’t have a rep then. Back at the 
beginning, I would end up getting sick, ended up with pneumonia one year, and 
started using acupuncture, and then I got a better handle on how I was feeling so I 
wouldn’t run myself into the ground that I had been—you know, that I was doing 
before, so. Uh, you know, that took some time, but then that ended up being 
lucky. I ended up lobbying for the acupuncturists and got licensing. There were 
only fifteen acupuncturists in the state, and I was able to get licensure for them 
against the medical society and insurance companies. 


Yeah, I saw that as part of your resume, um, that you worked with a lot of 
alternative medicine. You did a lot of lobbying for that, um, for those folks. Um, 
so, I guess that I’m curious about how you first got turned on to acupuncture. 


I was in a car accident, and the physical therapists used acupressure, and I’m 


thinking, Well that helps, why don’t I go find an acupuncturist? So, I had tracked 
down an acupuncturist, and so that was my start, and in fact I had just gone to her, 
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and she said, “You need to rest. Your lung meridian is very weak.” I did not in the 
least feel ill. Two weeks later, I was in the hospital with double pneumonia. So, 
that made me recognize that there’s something, and so I do acupuncture about 
once a month. 


It’s just, it—you know, builds your system. And then from that, um, the 
integrative, well, integrative doctors, uh, contacted me, and I lobbied for them, 
patients. And I did a whole media campaign, traveled around the state, meeting 
with legislators and the media, you know, all over, and that’s what built the base 
then to go into the legislature and get the bill that needed to be done against the 
medical society, which is a very powerful lobby. 

Yeah. Um, just so I’m clear on kind of the timeline, in terms of you moving 
around North Carolina, so you were in Winston-Salem when you first originally 
got here? 

Yeah, I was there four years— 

Okay. 

—during the residency. 

Mm-hm. 

Then I moved in ‘81 to Cary. 

Okay. 

Then when I divorced, I moved here, in ‘87. 

Okay. Um, and then you’ve been here since. 


Yeah. 


So, when you’re doing a lot of the lobbying, you’re based in the Raleigh area, and 
then— 


Yeah, I was just traveling— 
—then going around. Mm-hm. 
—and meeting with patients and legislators and the media. I did that. The first 


media campaign I did was on tax fairness. It took five years, but we increased the 
corporate tax and additional higher income taxes, got rid of some loopholes, and 
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you know, a lot of it is timing and being aware. I convinced the League to do a 
study and—‘cause we do studies before we take positions on things— and so we 
were kind of nipping away a little bit at some of the taxes, and then there was a 
big shortfall, so I looked at that as an opportunity, and, you know, found a list of a 
billion dollars’ worth of tax loopholes. And a lot of that got, uh, got changed. 
There were, I don’t know, forty bills passed, introduced, and then it ended up in a 
package of bills. So, there was half taxes and half, um, cuts. It’s like the League 
was at that time lobbying for appropriations, you know, to try and keep some of 
that fairness, and I thought, Well, you know, the bottom line is the tax structure is 
unfair. So, you know, go for that, that would impact more people. And so, and 
every year I thought was gonna be my last year lobbying, because I would do 
something real high-risk, you know, like, Okay, that’s it, I’m done. One of those 
times was, um, on the tax structure. And a legislator who I, you know, knew 
well—we would go, groups of people would go out. They don’t do that anymore, 
and I think that’s some of the reason there’s such, um, tension and meanness, is 
before Liquor-By-the-Drink people would go out and have dinner or meet a lot of 
dancers, and socializing together carried over into being a more cooperative 
legislature. Anyway, one of the men that I knew well, he was second in power of 
the house, would say, “Well, forty dollars is only a steak dinner,” and risky me, I 
stood up and said, “Representative Larkins, it may be a steak dinner to you, but to 
a single mother it’s two pairs of sneakers at Kmart,” and that changed the vote. 
And I thought, Oh, I’m dead now, because he’s so powerful and I just, you know, 
publicly challenged him. And, uh, I went up to him, waited for where I knew he’d 
come out of the session after the vote and got what I wanted, and I waited for him, 
and he just came out, threw his arm around my neck, and hugged me. He says, 
“You got me, girl.” [laughs] So, but that was kind of—that’s a lot of stress, to put 
myself in that kind of position. 


Yeah. Was there ever a time when you took a risk and it did not go well? 


Probably lots of times. [both laugh] 


Um, oh yeah. I mean, the Equal Rights Amendment, I was devastated. 


Tell me a little bit about that, because I kind of know the general overview, but 
specifically in North Carolina, how did that play out? 


Oh. It was—before I got here, there was the extension, three more years to get it 
passed, and so I was active in those three years, and I was just—I met with 
business men, and I finally figured out—that’s when I really learned being told no 
was not the end of the world. You know, I’d go to five businessmen, one of them 
would say yes, and we built a list of a hundred high-profile business people across 
the state, and then I would call them to call legislators. I mean, that was my role, 
and then I would also talk to legislators personally, and, um, Jimmy Green, the 
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lieutenant governor, was way against it, and he—he was very skilled. I learned a 
lot about legislative maneuvering by watching him. And, you know, how he—he 
did a committee substitute and then laid it on the table, which killed it for the 
session, you know, that was the end of that, and that’s how it ended up. But, you 
know, he wouldn’t admit the governor was not doing everything he could’ve done 
until I showed him the list of, you know, the business council. And then he started 
really working. Well, he had already expended a lot of his green stamps from—on 
the tax increase on gas, and I know, you know, I got—I was a precinct chair, and I 
got a call from Raleigh in Winston-Salem to talk to my legislators, Democratic 
legislators, so I know the depth of an all-out effort, and that didn’t happen with 
the ERA until the—it was too late, we ran out of time. I think if we’d had more 
time, we would’ve been able to get another vote, but things like, uh, Senator Sole 
[?] is gay, was—I mean, he’s not a senator now, but. So, I’m sure that was used, 
he was threatened, because at first he was gonna vote with us, and I’m sure he 
was threatened by the opposition, uh, against it, and it was basically the 
opposition came from the John Birch Society, which became the Eagle Forum, 
Phyllis Schlafly and that group. It’s—they’ re basically just—it is hyper- 
conservative, and that has seeped into a lot of things. And that was the first time, 
and, you know, we couldn’t get the Equal Rights Amendment passed. We didn’t 
want women to have equality. It’s just basically threatening to them. And I 
don’t—I don’t think it would pass now either, even though it’s been so many 
years, thirty-five years. 


And—that—it’s relevant. People have, from my knowledge of the ERA, you 
know, it had its go, and then failed, but it sounds like there are still people who 
are talking about making it happen. I mean, I think the main topic it seems that 
we’re talking about today is equal pay, um, but I feel like that—people have 
pointed to the ERA and said like, “Well, that’s what this does, among other 
things.” 


Yeah, it’s—we don’t have equality now, um, even, you know—none of the bills 
have the weight of having a constitutional amendment of guaranteed 
nondiscrimination. 


I’ve always been, um, really curious about people in your position and in 
organizations in general, I guess. I’m not sure how it works as a lobbyist, but at 
least with the League of Women Voters I know they’ re officially a bipartisan or 
nonpartisan organization. Um, so how do you deal with—how does that—how 
does that work? 


It works well. 


Really, it—you know, you stay out of, anybody high-profile in the League stays 
out of visible party, um, politics, and when I was working on the alternative 
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medicine, integrative medicine and acupuncture and so forth, I went to 
Republican, uh, legislators and talked about freedom of choice. And so that, you 
know, I knew part of the way you have to lobby is understand the values and 
where the people—the viewpoint of people that you’re going to ask to do things, 
and you need to relate it to them. Um, one of the reasons I was able to get the tax 
bill, one of the tax bills passed, I went to talk to Representative Gwinn, who very 
conservative, you know, the last person that you would think—I needed to talk to 
him ‘cause he was head of finance, and I just wanted to neutralize him, and we 
got in a conversation, and I worked hard, and I said, “You know, I did, too, 
struggle to get an education and so forth, but not everybody’s born with our 
abilities and determination and upbringing.” And not only did he not oppose the 
bill, he spoke on the floor in favor of it, which blew everybody’s minds, so that 
made it—that was huge. So, you never know, but if you can relate on a personal 
level to somebody of why this fits their worldview and their values, that’s how it 
works. 


And as a lobbyist are—are you technically nonpartisan? I don’t know how that 
works. 


It used to be, um, pretty much nonpartisan. I mean, I always operated nonpartisan, 
even when I wasn’t lobbying for the League. Um, but some, now it’s, like, people 
hire Republican operatives and Democratic operatives because of the split. And, 
uh, but most lobbyists try and stay more neutral. It’s not to their benefit. 


Mm-hm. As you found out. Um, did you kind of keep up the—tradition seems 
like a strong word, but just the elements of conversations within your family, um, 
talking to your kids about politics and what you worked on, kind of like your 
father did? Was that something you kept going? 


Oh, yeah, we talked a lot about politics. My oldest son and I argue, and mostly his 
wife has said, “Please don’t talk politics.” But my younger kids, yeah. My 
daughter is—I’m really proud of her, she’s working for Medicare For All, formed 
a—founder of a group, Medicare For All Y’all, and is now being interviewed on 
radio stations and talking about that. So, yeah, she’s—of course, we argue about 
politics, too. [both laugh] We don’t agree on everything— 


Yeah. 


—and my youngest son is active in his union. He’s, uh, sound man, and so, and 
we discuss politics. Yeah, it’s very much a part. 


Yeah. Even when they were growing up, when they were kids? 
Uh, yeah. Yeah, we did. Not—my daughter for a while thought politics was just 


the worst thing in the world, hated it all. That was a phase, but now she’s more 
[laughs] active than anybody. 
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Yeah. She turned around a little. Mm-hm. 
Yeah. 


Um, what are some, I guess, kind of moving away from the career—what were 
some sources of support once you—and I know when you were raising kids you 
said you didn’t really have a lot of time for anything. 


Well, we had fun. Uh, I joined the Raleigh Ski and Outing Club, which—you 
know, divorced, single people, and I bought a sailboat. And I—years ago, in the 
mid ‘90s, bought a sailboat with a guy I was dating, and we broke up and a 
girlfriend bought in, and she built a house down on the coast. 


I mean, it’s a—the boat I have now is a thirty-three-foot sailboat, so I’ve gotten a 
lot of joy out of that. And I used to take my kids skiing, and so I did a lot of—it 
was a nice support group to have other single parents to do things with. And then 
there was, um, you know, adult dances and things like that, but that was—my life 
was really packed. But I, you know, I had sections of fun, and it was nicer in the 
early days of lobbying ‘cause the legislature would not continually have special 
sessions, and there would be a definite break, so you could kind of rejuvenate. At 
the end of the session I would sleep a lot ‘cause all the adrenaline drops, and, you 
know, it’s a drastic difference. So, part of it is just the adrenaline and, you know, 
holding that kind of adrenaline for seven months is—but that’s what kept me 
going, and then, crash. [laughs] 


Mm-hm. Were you—have you been active, like, in your communities outside of 
the lobbying and the politics? 


I started Dix—Friends of Dorothea Dix Park, to get the park established, and I 
met Greg Poole and got him involved, and so he and I worked together, you 
know, at the really—the beginning, so that was huge, I thought. Big change in the 
community. In order to be able to be active in the League of Women Voters, I 
organized a babysitting co-op, that we traded little tickets, so that gave me the 
op—you know, the ability, to have childcare. We would, you know, we’d shift 
around. 


So, one person would watch the kids, and— [both talking at once] 
—kids. Yeah. 
—everybody else could participate. 


Yeah, do whatever they want. 
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Yeah. 


Um, it was mostly with the medical community, not necessarily other volunteers, 
but. So, I did that, and one of the first things in Winston-Salem—vwe lived near 
the hospital, and the hospital employees were parking on our street, and I couldn’t 
have people over because the parking was taken up. So, I passed a petition and 
took it to the alderman to get, uh, a resident’s parking permit, so it would be only 
two hours of parking at a time. So, it was selfish stuff, but it was for the 
community. 


Mm-hm. Yeah. 


Yeah. So, I don’t know where—you know, it’s like when I see something that 
needs fixing, I wanna fix it, and it goes even—I see an old house, and I go, Oh, 
that could be really nice. Fix it up, bring it back. I don’t know where that came 
from, but that’s, you know, part of my—and it gives me a sense of purpose. Even 
retired, you know, I look for projects to work on. 


Mm-hm. Um, can we talk a little bit more about your work with the—is it okay to 
say alternative medicine community? Is that, like— 


Yeah. Integrative doctors. 
Integrative. Okay. 


Yeah. Um, my clients ended up being in conflict with the medical society, “cause 
you know, doctors wanna be in charge, and, um, so that—I ended up with 
optometrists, and nurse anesthetists, those other providers, too. And I just— 
through receiving acupuncture, I just kinda fell into that community. And so, 
every time I got a new client, I would do research on it because I felt, I mean, 
from my League training, I guess, I couldn’t advocate for something unless I was 
really certain it was the right thing—I just, not part of my personality, and so I did 
a lot of research to have—and developed a media packet of research showing, 
verifying what the doctors were doing. And, um, so I would, you know, education 
process. 


Uh, so we did the media—first time I did a bill for them, we changed the laws so 
that the medical board could not take a doctor’s license unless there was evidence 
that there was—what they were doing was harmful, not just, uh, they—they were 
persecuting doctors for giving vitamin B12 shots. This was in the early ‘90s. Now 
it’s so common, but that’s typical of, um, medical actions way back. Lister, uh, 
said that surgeons should wash their hands before doing surgery, and he was 
considered a quack. [both laugh] So it’s that attitude, still present. 
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Mm-hm. 


So, that was a—it was an interesting—TI mean, I learned a lot, and that’s one thing 
I liked about lobbying. It changes. I’m constantly learning about new things, and 
that’s really fun for me. 


Mm-hm. Is that—was that kind of, um, area of expertise in that field, working in 
that field, was that connected at all to your yoga practice? Somehow becoming an 
instructor? 


Uh, no. I started taking yoga—huh, close to fifty years ago in California, and have 
practiced, taken classes, most of my life, and then one of my friends asked me, 
“Well, why don’t you teach us?” And so then, I started teaching about twenty-five 
years ago, I guess. And so, I teach three classes here in my daughter’s old 
bedroom and one class at the Carolina Country Club. So, that was something I 
did—started doing. It was very grounding for me, kind of an antidote of the 
political stuff. So. 


A little balance. 
Yes, mm-hm. Yeah, I need it to balance me out. 


Mm-hm. That’s great. Um, I’m also curious about the—your work with the 
Dorothea Dix Park, so when did that work kind of get started? 


Well, um, hanging around, you know, being in the legislature, I picked up that 
they were talking about selling the property. 


And when was this? 


In the early—oh, 2002, ‘03, something like that. So, I kinda watched what was— 
what was going on, and I had clients, but nothing really hard, so I decided to form 
a coalition specifically for this. There wasn’t anybody taking the lead, you know, 
the Sierra Club, no one in particular, none of the groups were really taking the 
lead on it. So, I formed a coalition, called around, and had a coalition of about 
thirty associations, and formed a board, and bylaws and so forth. And so, we had 
a concerted effort and reached out statewide, and we at least got the attention. We 
slowed it down so there was a study, and then I realized with my experience with 
the Equal Rights Amendment, the business council is what made the difference. 
So, I started making a list of business leaders in the Raleigh area, and then at a 
public meeting, Greg Poole had come to speak passionately to form a park, so I 
got his card, and I went to see him, and he said, “Well, we’re not gonna be able to 
stop it,” and I said, “Well, I think we can,” and laid out a strategy. And so, we 
worked together, and then—I got fired—this is one of the things that did not work 
out well for me. Um, I was continuing to work to get Dorothea Dix Park while I 
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was employed at Health and Human Service, and Carmen—Carmen Hooker 
Odom was the, um, secretary, so she fired me. 


You were working in that department? 

Yeah. 

Was it like a conflict of interest? Or— 

I was within my six months until she didn’t—she could just fire me. 

Oh, okay. [laughs] Yeah. 

So, um, there I was unemployed, up to my ears doing this volunteer work— 
Yeah. 


—and working with Greg, and I said, “You know, I need to get a job.” 


Well, ultimately it was good, because then he said, “Well, we’ll raise the money.” 
So, I worked for two years, you know, one year free full-time, and then was paid 
another year and a half, maybe two years, and, uh, but then the boys who had 
gotten on the park—on the board of Friends of Dorothea Dix didn’t like it that 
Greg was talking to me, and I was relaying it to the grassroots. And that was 
Greg’s wishes, he didn’t wanna have to deal with multiple people, so the boys 
took a front of that and got rid of me. 

Ah. And these were—are they on the same board as you, these guys? 

They were on the board. 

Okay. So, you’re all on the same board together. 

Uh-huh, and I was being paid as an Executive Director— 


Right. 


—through Greg’s fundraising, and then I helped him form the Dix Visionaries, 
which really took over. 


Sure. 


And, you know, the strategy was to go, Who would people most expect to want to 
develop the land? Developers. Let’s go to the developers and get them on board, 
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show them why it’s better for them to have this large park. So, anyway, it—it’s 
that kind of, you know, they just could not stand it. Of course, things kinda—the 
Friends of Dix just kinda is there but not really active, and they—it worked for 
about two months, and then, you know, they were— 


After you left? 

Yeah. 

Yeah. And then—fell apart, it sounds like. 
Yeah. 


Yeah, yeah. I don’t know much about the ins and outs of the park, I just know that 
it’s a conversation that is being had a lot around Raleigh, and— 


So, it’s, you know, we ended up getting Raleigh to support—and it was political 
‘cause we had to get elected officials to support it, but anyway, yeah. I—you 
know, I probably couldn’t remember all the cases of that kind of sexism that, you 
know, they—I know the behavior would be different if it was a man. 


Mm-hm. 


So. So, that was that. Um, and I, you know, I’m still very interested. My son 
was—worked on a concert, Dream Fest [Dreamville Festival], I think it was 
called, and they damaged the grounds. Well, he said that wasn’t necessary, and so 
I’m in contact with people that could make a difference, could see[?|—would tell 
‘em what they needed to require of future park operators. 


Mm-hm. Yeah. So, you stay connected. 
Yeah, so, you know, I’m still connected. Yeah. 


Mm-hm. So, was that your, like, last full-time job? Or was there more beyond 
that? 


Oh, I did that, and then the integrative doctors had problems again, so then they 
hired me. And we—at that point, we formed an integrative doctor’s association, 
so I formed that and lobbied, and served as their executive director until I retired. 
Um, that was 2012, I think, or ‘13. I had—it was—it cost me a lot physically to 
do this kind of work, ‘cause it’s walking on cement and marble floors and so 
forth, and I inherited arthritis and uneven hips, so I’ve had two hip replacements, 
uh, was thrown from a horse when I was seventeen, and landed like this, so I’ve 
had two shoulders replaced and a neck fusion. So, that’s kind of what I’ve been 
doing since IJ retired. [laughs] And getting better, and I’m back doing volunteer 
work with the League. 
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Great. Um, what made you stay in North Carolina? 


When we divorced, my oldest son was at NC State [North Carolina State 
University], and I just—and I had a community of people, although as life would 
have it, my two best friends from the neighborhood, their husbands got 
transferred, so my—that support system just evaporated, but then I joined the 
Outing Club and recreated a new life. So, that’s basically why I stayed, was for 
him, and I had, you know, I liked North Carolina at the time. 


Well that’s good. [both laugh] 


Did you think about leaving once your kids were done with school? 
No. 

You were settled. 

My kids are here. 

Yeah. 


My grandkids are here. You know, I wouldn’t go back. Although I go back for a 
visit, and it’s like, “Yeah, this feels like home, why— why am I not here?” 
[laughs] 


Um, so—let me just doublecheck here—you donated a significant amount of your 
papers and personal collection to our archive. Forty-two boxes— 


Ah, geez. Oh my gosh. 


—1is what it told me in the record. Um, and then I kinda skimmed through it, but 
I—I’m interested in what you donated, but I’m also maybe more interested in why 
you donated it. 


I had boxes of League papers and historical papers about the League in my attic, 
and I love history, and I just, you know, there’s—that was important information. 
I was the only one that had collected it, and I’ve got—I’ve got two notebooks of 
ERA stuff, of news articles, things I was quoted in, letters to the editor I wrote, 
and stuff like that. I just, um, love history, and think that’s, you know, it’s 
important. So, I donated that, and then the Archives said, “Well, anything that 
you're willing to give, you know, other—other clients.” So, I have, you know, a 
lot of papers, most of it is from clients. And then, um, I’ve got a trunk of other 
stuff like my mother’s letters, things, you know, they said anything like that. They 
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said, “We don’t get regular people’s papers much, they’re usually elected officials 
and so forth,” so it was a value to them, so I thought, it’s fine. 


Yeah. Um, yeah, I think—I think it’s really neat because between this interview 
and that collection, kind of helps to paint like a whole picture and gives a lot of 
context of who you are, and that makes those things you donated more valuable. 
Um, but a lot of people have trouble parting with those things, so ’m—I’m 
always curious when people are like, “Oh, yes, you should have it.” Like, what 
kind of—was that a problem for you ever? 


I—the things that I gave are, you know, I went through them, I made notes of 
things. I’ve kept kind of a journal on my computer year by year, miscellaneous 
stuff, um, not a very dedicated journal, but now it’s more about my grandkids 
than other things. But so, I’ve got pieces of that, and then things that I have a hard 
time letting go of are in that trunk with notes to my kids, and they can give ‘em to 
the Archives or whatever they want. 


Mm-hm. Yeah, so you held on to the things that had a lot of sentimental value. 
Yeah. 

Yeah. Makes sense. 

My ERA buttons and stuff like that. 

Paraphernalia. Mm-hm. 

Paraphernalia. 


Um, so, one of the big kind of reflection questions that I think I’m going to try to 
carry through most of my interviews for this project is, um, what was your 
definition of success when you were younger, and, like, how has it changed over 
time? 


Well, when I was a child, it was grades. Um, through high—you know, college, I 
graduated with honors, I mean, I guess my measurement was pretty high. I 
would’ve liked straight A’s, you know. So, there was that. Lobbying it’s whether 
I get a bill passed or not, and it’s pretty clear. Uh, gardening, you know, I can 
see—I like it because you can see your efforts, which is not as easy when you’re 
lobbying, I mean, it’s a lot of effort for one little bill for instance. [both laugh] 
But, you know, it’s the number of friends I have, that I have close friends, it’s 
relationships with my children, you know, that I’ve been able to—to really 
become a part of their lives, and they call me for my advice. Well, my younger 
kids do, not my oldest son, but, um, yeah. It’s those kinds of relationships, but 
really important is my relationship with my grandkids. 
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How many grandkids do you have? 


Three. My oldest granddaughter is at Wellsley[?]. I’m really proud of her. And, 
um, my sixteen-year-old grandson, who wants to be an engineer, architect, and 
then my granddaughter is six-and-a-half, can’t forget the half. And I see, you 
know, quite a bit of her, my daughter’s child. You’re just closer to your daughters 
than sons. And, um, that’s the experience of everybody, it’s like a shock when 
they get married and, you know, they’re closer to the wife’s family. Uh, and just 
that I’ve survived. But every day is a success if I can make someone smile or feel 
better, that’s a good day. You know, that I have down times, and I get gripe just 
like everybody else, but I don’t need to impose it on strangers and other people. 


What, um, what type of advice—well, I don’t know, there’s two ways I want to 
ask this. But I'll start with what type of advice would you give to young women 
today, let’s say your granddaughters, about how to make it in the world as a 
woman? 


Well, don’t get married young, for sure. Um, do something that you’ re passionate 
about—that makes you happy. And say yes to opportunities. 


Do you think that’s different than the advice that you’d give your grandson? 
No. No, it would be the same. 


Um, and then kind of similar, I think a different way of looking at it is what kind 
of, um, what kind of ideal world are you looking for in terms of gender equality? 
Like, what does that mean to you? 


Mm. Women get the same pay, uh, that they’re not discriminated against, they 
can do whatever they are capable of doing. 


Yeah. 


Um, and truthfully, I don’t see much—In some ways, I guess there’s a lot of 
progress as far as at least we’re talking about it, and young women are expecting, 
which is a big thing, they expect to be treated well, um, and not take a second 
chair. But in a lot of ways it’s, you know, it’s just as bad. Um, just the idea of 
women not having the control over their own body, with contraceptives and 
pregnancy, and abortion, just, you know, it’s so basically discriminatory, and I 
really think it’s a—it’s a way that men like power. There’s an old saying, “Keep 
her barefoot and pregnant,” and I think there’s a lot of men that would prefer that. 
And they really are—it kind of goes hand-in-hand with racism, you know, old 
white guys don’t wanna give up control. 
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Mm-hm. I think one of the, um, I just think it’s interesting, and I don’t wanna 
project this onto anybody, but I have a feeling that when I ask women about 
success I’m gonna get a lot of interpersonal answers and not a lot of—not a lot of 
conversation about power and control. 


I think that that is success to men, and with women a lot of times it’s more of 
those interpersonal relationships, and family, and happiness, and you know, it’s— 
so, I just think that’s like an interesting—I guess we’ll find out if that thesis 
proves true. 


Well ’m—I’m very distressed right now in the Democratic caucus. I have long- 
time women friends, and the men in their forties, I think, so they’d be my 
children’s ages, are locking the women out. And these are women, senior, with a 
lot more experience than they have, but they’ re just taking control, like they’re 
entitled. And so, I don’t, you know, I don’t see it—men are not willingly going to 
give it up. But if there are enough women that stand up, eventually it will happen. 


What’s something that the—everyday woman who’s not a lobbyist and maybe 
doesn’t have a lot of time on her hands—what’s something that the everyday 
woman can do to move us towards equality? 


Uh, in personal relationships, start calling men out for bad behavior, like, “Stop 
interrupting me.” You know, that’s one thing, and, um, supporting each other, talk 
about what—in a corporation, the pay, find out what the men are being paid, that 
sort of thing. But you know, it’s not always men, there—I know of women bosses 
who discriminate against other women. It’s, you know, I think of Hillary Clinton. 
Her biggest sin is being a powerful woman, but women didn’t support her, you 
know, taking away all of the Russian stuff and all of that. It’s, um—and it may 
be—if women aren’t allowed to do things then that leaves some women off the 
hook from being a do-er. Maybe, you know, they’re comfortable where they are, 
they don’t want different expectations, and they like the illusion that they’re 
gonna be taken care of. And it is a big illusion. So, maybe that. And then, uh, 
abortion has been used to gender such divide, and you know that was a huge—I 
don’t think men have gotten over women having birth control pills. You know, 
that was—that was so huge for women to have freedom to not get pregnant. So, I 
think there’s some still hankering for that. 


Lot of work to do. [laughs] 
Yes. 


Um, is there anything else that we haven’t talked about that you wanna talk 
about? 
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Oh, my goodness. Gender stuff. 
I mean, could be anything, but that’s— 


Well, I could sit here and tell stories about politics, but that’s not what you’re 
after. Um, I guess my biggest concern is, uh, climate change and having just the 
wrong person, I mean, it couldn’t be worse timing to have Trump for that issue. I 
mean, it’s life and death, and it’s absolutely stunning to me how we’ve gotten to 
such a place of so—a large percentage of people, um, denying evidence, denying 
factual information, it’s stunning. 


And, of course, there’s been an attack on public education since integration. And I 
think that’s, you know, a large basis of it. So, I mean, when my kids in their 
forties were in school, they had sex education, and that’s gone back. I mean, it’s 
gone—such a wave of backwardness that is incredible. So, when I think about it 
too hard it’s pretty depressing. 


I’m sorry, I didn’t mean to— [Ramquist laughs] didn’t mean to bring us 
down. 


Well, I worry about what the world’s gonna be like when my grandchildren are 
grown. 


Yeah. Mm-hm. 


And, um, it’s even—given the political situation, I’m worried about our 
democracy. 


Mm-hm. Does it—are you ever tempted to get back in there and come out of 
retirement? 


Well, I did, I did. I volunteered for the League, I worked on redistricting, and we 
just, um, I tried to get a simple thing like purchasing membership and investing in 
the process to clean up the voter records. You would think that would be an easy 
thing for the GOP [Grand Old Party] to adopt, but no. So, I tried this year to get 
that, and I don’t think they’re putting it in the budget. Um, so, I mean, it just 
demonstrates the hypocrisy. They used inaccurate voting records as an excuse for 
the voter ID, which is gonna cost millions of dollars to implement. This would 
cost a dollar per inaccurate—an estimated half million people—inaccuracies on 
the rolls, and that’s what it would cost to clean ‘em up. But they’re not gonna 
expend it. So, if I can’t get something as simple as that, and it was—but the 
processes, I had almost universal support for it, but the leadership decided against 
it, Berger and more. The part of the, um, buying into this ERIC [Electronic 
Registration Information Center] processing, it’s a nonprofit, very—I mean, very 
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cheap, too, after that point it’s just $40,000 a year, which is nothing. Um, but part 
of it is to mail to about two million eligible but unregistered people, so they don’t 
want—they really—to me it was their—my way of kinda calling them on it. You 
know, supporting technology to fix what they say is a big problem. And then, so 
I—if we can’t get something as simple as that, I really—I don’t think I’m gonna 
lobby anymore. You know, I just—there’s no point until there’s a change. So, 
getting votes—people registered to vote and to vote, that it would—the way the 
redistricting is set up, Democrats would have to take a win by almost sixty 
percent, because of the way the districts are formed to take a majority, even 
though a majority vote Democrat. So, that’s what it’s gonna take. 


Well, let’s end with something positive. [both laugh] 
Okay. 


Um, what do we got. Um, I guess—well, one thing I wanna know a little bit more 
about is kind of your approach to mediation and negotiation and communication, 
and, like, what’s just some very basic advice that you’d give to someone who 
needs to do those things? 


Well, understand the viewpoint of the person that you’re—you have to empathize 
and find common ground, um, common agreement about what the problem is. 
And then, if you’re gonna be successful negotiating, you have to listen. And 
sometimes it’s better to walk away, uh, if you can’t get enough, you know. And in 
some ways, I wish Obama had walked away from Obamacare without the public 
option, because now we’ve got something that doesn’t work as expected, so then 
it’s gonna be harder to move. But that’s a strategy question, you know, and it’s 
like—I think Nancy Pelosi is highly skilled. I mean, she’s—she really knows— 
she’s better than any speaker I’ve witnessed, um, in very difficult times, and so I 
understand not going for Medicare for all, unless you’ve got the votes and can get 
it passed. But long-term—sometimes a medium, a partial solution—long-term 
takes some of the push to really make dramatic change. 


So, kind of seeing the big picture? And knowing— 


You know, and like negotiating a bill, um, you also need to give face-saving, like, 
the last bill I negotiated with the medical society, I agreed to things that really 
weren’t damaging to the goal of my client, but it was face-saving for them, so that 
they were able to go back to their people and say, “Oh, we did this.” But it wasn’t 
really—didn’t damage my—our goal. And that’s, you know, it stayed. I don’t 
expect that theyll have problems anymore, so I think that, um, integrative doctors 
are being accepted, even by the medical board, so there’s that. You know, there’s 
two parts of—one is strategy and one is negotiation, and without good strategy 
you’re not gonna get anywhere. 
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What do you think a notable woman is? 


Hm. I guess someone who has stayed true to herself, you know, not jeopardized 
the moral high ground or—and I don’t mean—I’m not talking about—I’m talking 
about simple values and human kindness. Um, I think Nancy Pelosi is notable in 
her skill, yet she has apparently maintained a good family interaction and so forth. 
Um, notable is somebody that has taken action to better the lives of other people, 
and often unselfishly. I mean, it’s a sacrifice to do something big. 


You have to sacrifice some things, but the—you know, there’s a lot of stages of 
life, too. So, um, yeah. And I guess, since my interest is politics, I would— 
somebody like that would come to mind. Notable is somebody that’s a good 
leader, um, that inspires other people, not a control person, but someone that 
inspires cooperation and sets a good example. 


Um, and you were saying person, so do you think that that’s the same qualities 
across the gender board? Do you think a notable woman is a different definition 
than a notable man? 


Hm. Um, in my book, yes, but not notable to society, I don’t think. I think we’re 
going back to the men in control, that’s notable, but to me that is not notable. It’s 
disturbing to me that, uh, athletes and movie stars, people make so much 
disproportional money compared to other people who, even within the industry, 
you know, I don’t like those kinds of discrepancies. It’s like we’re valuing the 
wrong thing. We’re not valuing teachers. You know, I just think it’s abhorrent 
that—I don’t care where the money’s coming from—that athletic coaches make 
so much more than professors, for instance. 


Yeah. 

So, uh, Americans judge by, you know, their values are placed—money 
represents their values. We’re kinda upside down. I mean, like, Finland, um, 
teachers are highly paid and that’s highly valued, and they publish everybody’s 
tax returns. So, you asked about what kind of country I would like. I think 
something in that direction would be overall, um, a better place to be. 


Okay. Anything else to add? 


I can’t think of anything. Ill probably think of several things after you leave. 
[both laugh] 


Yeah, that’s okay. You can always shoot me an email. I can come back if you 
wanna do a round two. 
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Ramquist: No, that’s fine. 
Brooks: But yeah. Okay, great, then I'll turn this off. 


[01:38:31.19] [End of SHE_OH_2_Ramquist] [End of Interview] 
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